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IS IT MODERNISM ?* 


HE late Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
has published what we must call a scholarly and 
painful book. Only a scholar brought up in the atmos- 
phere of a modern University could have written as 
Bishop Headlam has written on ‘Jesus the Christ.’ 
Even the ‘ Map,’ which is duly heralded on the title- 
page, has that note of scholarship which the older 
Universities, with their dogged craftsmanship, keep 
amidst a machine-mad world. 

It goes without saying that there is a long, well- 
documented account of ‘Modern Criticism,’ which 
the Bishop chivalrously calls ‘learned criticism.’ As 
his Lordship does not altogether agree with the find- 
ings of the learned criticism, he therefore saves us 
from the charge of paradox in our having suggested 
that a work can be at once scholarly and painful; 
i.e. the fruit of research, yet wide of the truth, or, in 
other words, learned but wrong. 

Everywhere is seen the scholarly hand of the Bib- 
lical archeologist. We have most fascinating accounts 
of the road-system, which indeed has a place of 
honour in the Appendix. In a book of some 340 
pages, more than a half are given over to that geo- 
graphical, political and ecclesiastical learning which 
naturally springs up in an atmosphere of modern 
books. The student, therefore, who is seeking an 
almost cinematically vivid picture of the times of 
Jesus Christ will be grateful to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester for his book. We have said much in saying 

* The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ, by the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur C. Headlam, C.H., D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. For- 
merly Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
(John Murray. Pp. 338.) ‘ 
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that there are pages in it as thrilling as a work of 
fiction. 

But the Catholic student who is not in quest of reli- 
gious fiction will find no such a call to gratitude. The 
fact that the writer of the book was lately an accredited 
Professor of Divinity, and is now an official bishop 
and teacher of the Church of England will not guar- 
antee his orthodoxy on such fundamental doctrines 
as the Virgin Birth, the Godhead of Jesus Christ, the 
divine authority of Scripture, or the relationship be- 
tween reason and truth. 

To take an example: ‘In St. John’s Gospel, the 
story of the feeding of the multitude’ (Bishop Head- 
lam is careful not to say the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes) is followed by a long discourse on 
‘the bread of life, which it is stated was delivered in 
the synagogue at Capernaum. /¢ may be doubted 
whether such a discourse was ever spoken’ (p. 278). 

It may well be asked: On what principle does 
Bishop Headlam doubt the truth of this discourse? 
Is it on the principle of tradition, or of authority? 
{f not, it must be on the essentially Modernist prin- 
ciple, which till quite recently was called private 
judgment. 

Bishop Headlam’s doubt about the truth of this dis- 
course is a rationalistic assumption of first magnitude, 
which might have to be made in the interests of his- 
tory, but which should not be made since it runs clean 
contrary to exegesis, history and psychology. 


1. Exegesis. His Lordship does not seem to see 
that this discourse grows out of the miracle. We can 
deny the discourse only by denying the miracle. Yet 
on what grounds but those of Modernism may he deny 
either the discourse or the miracle? 

Bishop Headlam’s exegesis lays itself open to the 
charge of being almost as disingenuous as that which 
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he attributes to the author of the Fourth Gospel. He 
writes: ‘People had begun to think that He was the 
sort of Messiah that they wanted; but when they had 
attempted to carry out this hope by making a king 
.. . He had failed them . . . It is probably a cor- 
rect tradition . . . which tells us that many of His 
disciples went back and walked no more with Him’ 
(p. 279). Here the Bishop suggests that the disciples 
left Jesus when He refused to be made king. The 
Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, makes it quite clear 
that the disciples left Him because of- the ‘hard say- 
ing’ that they were to ‘eat His flesh and drink His 
blood.’ 


2. History. Bishop Headlam’s historical principles 
are well adapted to the task he has set himself, which 
is that of proving what he wants them to prove. It is 
not the objective document, but the subjective senti- 
ment that is the test of historic truth. The meal in the 
desert is a historic fact because his Lordship sees no 
difficulty in accepting it as a fact. The discourse after 
the meal is not historic fact because his Lordship, with 
a natural distaste for transubstantiation, has great difh- 
culty in accepting it as a fact. This discourse is such 
a hard saying for his Lordship that he joins those 
disciples who went back and walked no more with 
Him. 


3. Psychology. Has Bishop Headlam ever sought 
to realise all that is contained in these facile doubts; 
which we venture to think he did not inherit as a 
legacy, but has contracted as a disease? If the author 
of the Fourth Gospel is the man he is thought to be 
and claims to be, we cannot imagine a more despic- 
able turn-coat. The man who was honoured by the 
special friendship of the Son of God, the man who 
speaks of truth thrice as often as the other synoptists 
put together, the man who claims to write only what 
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he heard and saw, has come at last in his old age to 
attempt the task of serving God with a lie. The be- 
traying kiss of Judas is almost a lesser crime. 

If, on the other hand, the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel is not the beloved disciple for whom the wor- 
ship of Truth was the worship of God, but is some 
early Christian with a genius for deceiving the early 
Church by writing historical fiction, what are we to 
say of the early Church? Carlyle, in his attempt to 
synthesise civilisation with ‘the Word made Flesh,’ 
was forced into the ‘mostly-fool’ theory of human 
nature. But human nature rebels against this syn- 
thesis of a man in a library. Yet Bishop Headlam, 
did he but reflect, would see that his doubts about the 
Fourth Gospel—and, as we shall see, about the Third 
Gospel—need the postulate that most men, and 
especially the best men, are fools or knaves. Plato, 
indeed, asked for one postulate in order that wisdom, 
not passion, might rule the Republic, that one postu- 
late was ‘one Royal Lie.’ But it has been left to 
modern Biblical critics to postulate this royal lie for 
the existence of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
What, then, shall we say of the psychology of a theory 
that accounts for the survival of the world’s religion 
by a series of timely untruths or misunderstandings? 
A religion that under pretence of writing its sacred 
books, and even under pretence of writing the life of 
its Sacred Founder, has given us fiction instead of 
fact, can have no claims on the respect and investi- 
gation of souls hungry for redemptive truth. 

. We Roman Catholics should find Bishop Head- 
lam’s scholarship in the matter of maps and archeo- 
logy but of little value even if his Modernism were 
visible only in the sphere of the Fourth Gospel. Un- 
happily it is not confined to the Fourth Gospel. His 
Lordship’s canons of history, when largely discredit- 
ing the witness of S. Luke, are no doubt satisfactory 
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Is it Modernism ? 


to himself. Yet he will not be surprised that we find 
them too subjective, and therefore ‘sentimental, to 
have value in a reasoned discussion. We are not grate- 
ful for the Subjectivism and Modernism in the follow- 
ing words: ‘... the Evangelist St. Luke, in his 
story of the births of John and Jesus. It must be 
frankly confessed that there is much reasonable doubt 
as to the limits of what is history and what is legend 
in the story’ (p. 91). We might bear with this if it 
intruded itself merely into the question of ‘the psalms 
in the narrative of the Birth as given by St. Luke’ 
(ibid note 1). But are we to take it that Bishop Head- 
lam frankly rejects the Virgin Birth? Bishop Head- 
lam has concentrated a good deal of Modernism into 
the following words: ‘Four sons of Joseph are men- 
tioned, James and Joses, Judas and Simon. He had 
also daughters who, it appears, married and settled 
in Nazareth. These are always referred to as the 
brothers and sisters of Jesus . . . There seems to be 
no reason (except a dogmatic one) for adopting the 
conjecture of Jerome that they were cousins, and no 
evidence in favour of the Epiphanian theory that they 
were half-brothers against the Helvidian that they 
were the sons of Mary. The reasons against the latter 
view are not derived from history’ (p. 96, text 2, 
note 2). 

Bishop Headlam is amongst those who have a 
vision of the re-union of Christendom. We therefore 
think it fair to say quite plainly, and not a little sor- 
rowfully, that the Catholics in communion with the 
See of Peter could never enter into communion with 
those who held what Bishop Headlam seems to hold 
about the nature of Jesus Christ. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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FRANCE AND BIRTH CONTROL 


N his new study of 7he Problem of Population, 
Mr. Harold Cox presents the popular case for 
birth-control with his customary lucidity and with that 
command of statistics that can compel conviction for 
any argument. But one rubs one’s eyes with amaze- 
ment to find so stalwart a champion of individual 
liberty carried, by his enthusiasm for what he regards 
as the moral duty of birth-control, into advocating the 
most intolerable of all forms of State interference with 
personal rights. Can it indeed be Mr. Harold Cox 
who declares emphatically (p. 153) for the compulsory 
sterilisation by State-appointed practitioners, of large 
classes of mankind? ‘To sum up,’ he concludes 
roundly, ‘those persons who, as the result of physical 
or mental defects, are unfitted to produce children 
should be sterilised, with their consent or with the 
consent of their guardians, at the expense of the 
State.’ One wonders whether Mr. Cox himself, or any 
one of his friends whom he might name at random, 
would be able to satisfy a Government medical board 
that they possess that ‘freedom from any heritable 
taint’ which he postulates as being the essential con- 
dition of the right to have children. If words have 
any meaning at all, Mr. Cox expressly asserts that 
anyone in whose family there is hereditary disease— 
be it blindness or consumption or mental instability— 
must be ruthlessly forced to undergo a sterilising 
operation. 

Mr. Cox bases his case upon the sordid conditions 
that over-population has produced in all countries 
ancient and modern—in the west of Ireland before the 

*The Problem of Population, by Harold Cox. Jonathan 
Cape, London, 1923. 
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France and Birtk-Control. 


famine of the forties, or in the teeming villages of 
China, as much as in the slums of Glasgow or Liver- 
pool. He preaches scientific birth-control as the im- 
mediate remedy for all this misery, and advocates 
means by which human beings should secure at once 
the gratification of their strongest natural instincts and 
the well-being of their children. It is a familiar argu- 
ment, and Mr. Cox supports it with the no less familiar 
predictions of racial improvement and social progress. 
But Mr. Cox shows an extraordinary lack of interest 
in the experience of these academic theories in actual 
life. Undoubtedly he makes an overwhelming case 
against the evils of over-population, but he talks of 
scientific birth-control as though it were some brand- 
new panacea discovered for the salvation of mankind. 
He says nothing of the actual results of half a cen- 
tury’s experience of widely-practised birth-control in 
the one country in Europe where his recommendations 
have been put into practice. Does France in fact set 
an example to the rest of the world either in ‘ racial 
improvement’ or in ‘ social progress?’ It is time that 
this vital question were examined as fully as may be, 
and there is no lack of material for such an investi- 
gation. Since the Armistice the whole French press 
has been discussing the problems of population and 
the ethics of family limitation, to an even greater ex- 
tent than the English press. Each year there have 
been published exhaustive sociological studies on the 
subject, which between them include a mass of de- 
tailed evidence bearing upon every aspect of it. It is 
remarkable that not one of these numerous recent 
studies of France’s population problems figures in the 
long list of reference books at the end of Mr. Cox’s 
volume. And it must be said at once that the whole 
weight of expert opinion among French economists is 
being thrown against birth-control and to the support 
of a revival of large families. 
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Mr. Cox only mentions France in the most cursory 
manner. All that he has to say of the reaction against 
birth-control which fills the French press week after 
week may be summarised in his sweeping statement 
that. ‘the fierce struggle with Germany has made 
Frenchmen fear that unless they can increase their 
man-power by producing more children, they may go 
under in the next war. Consequently the French 
legislation has passed stringent laws forbidding the 
sale of devices for preventing conception and forbid- 
ding the public advocacy of birth-control.’ Mr. Cox 
is misinformed. Everyone who is familiar with either 
Paris or any other French city knows that neither the 
sale, nor even the open display in shop windows, of 
contraceptive appliances is forbidden by law in 
France. Birth-control flourishes more than ever, and 
according to the medical experts the use of contra- 
ceptive appliances as distinct from more simple 
methods of contraception is on the increase. All that 
is forbidden is any sort of public advertisement of 
such appliances or any propaganda in favour of them. 

Mr. Cox does not deal with conditions in France at 
all except to treat France as the most striking example 
of the mad clamour of extreme nationalists in various 
countries to start what he describes as a competition 
in producing babies for the next war. It is quite true 
that a great deal of the present French propaganda in 
favour of large families is inspired by a realisation of 
France’s danger from a German invasion, while she 
has a declining population of under forty millions, 
and Germany has more than sixty millions who are in- 
creasing rapidly every year. There is, however, an- 
other aspect to this connection between politics and 
birth-control. While public men of every party in 
France, from M. Viviani to General de Castelnau, go 
about making speeches urging young French men and 
women to have children, the clandestine propaganda 
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France and Birth-Control 


of birth-control itself is also being used, and with in- 
comparably more successful results, for political pur- 
poses. It is more than a plausible assumption to assert 
that German agencies are directly implicated in the 
encouragement of Malthusian propaganda in France. 
The French Government has for some time past been 
conducting an inquiry into the part played by German 
agents in the various organisations (including the revo- 
lutionary trade unions) that devote their energies to 
teaching contraceptive practices in France; and a 
very interesting dossier has already been compiled, 
which may be published one of these days. Whether 
France occupies herself with similar activities in Ger- 
many I do not know, but it would be surprising if she 
does not. I remember being told by a French diplomat 
of wide experience how he had been present at a 
friendly conversation in Paris between one of the 
French ambassadors to Berlin and a number of his 
colleagues in French diplomacy. They were asking 
him what he thought of conditions in Germany, and 
he exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘We have got them at 
last!’ When his friends asked him to explain his 
optimism, he made them guess what was his reason 
for it. None of them guessed right, and in the end he 
explained jubilantly that he had seen for the first time 
contraceptive appliances displayed openly in the shop 
window of a Berlin chemist. 

There would probably be scarcely less truth in 
claiming that the Malthusian propaganda in France is 
the work of German agents and of pacifists than there 
is in saying that the advocates of large families are 
simply militarists obsessed by the dread of a German 
invasion. ‘The fear of invasion is only one of the 
troubles that family limitation has brought upon 
France. Long before the war there were clear-sighted 
Frenchmen who proclaimed that France must choose 
between family limitation or the abandonment of 
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Alsace Lorraine to Germany. It is true that they 
generally believed that every self-respecting French- 
man would feel that anything was preferable to the 
loss of the stolen provinces. But even an ardent 
patriot like M. Rossignol, whose book’ was ‘ crowned ’ 
by the French Academy long before the war, made it 
his main thesis that Frenchmen must either give up 
birth-control or give up all thought of recovering 
Alsace Lorraine. Some idea of what birth-control has 
meant for France in her foreign politics may be 
gathered trom the fact that, whereas the excess of Ger- 
many’s population over that of France was some four- 
teen millions when the first edition of his book was 
published in 1896, the excess had increased to twenty- 
eight millions on the eve of the war. That France lost 
ground to this appalling extent in relation to the other 
principal countries in Europe was unquestionably due 
to the adoption of deliberate family limitation. Fifty 
years ago, the Government in France was more or less 
officially advocating the ideas that Mr. Cox now seeks 
to popularise in England. Prefects in various depart- 
ments and many of the leading politicians in the 
country went about expounding the political philo- 
sophy of Malthus, urging the poor not to have many 
children so that they might improve their social and 
economic position, and denouncing the evils of over- 
crowding and the insufficient standard of life that are 
the inevitable consequence of unrestricted large 
families. 

Every argument that Mr. Cox brings forward now 
was used at that time again and again on the public 
platforms and in official proclamations in many parts 
of France. And the Malthusian gospel made converts 
everywhere. To-day, after half a century of experi- 
ence, which has only in fairly recent years become 
more or less universal and which is even now extending 

* Un pays de celibataires et de fils uniques. 
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France and Birth-Control 


its scope with every year, France is already faced with 
a situation that even Mr. Cox could scarcely regard 
with satisfaction. Mr. Cox lays great stress upon the 
economic, as distinct from the physical and moral, 
evils of over-population. There would be no difficulty 
in adding to the overwhelming picture which he 
presents of the physical suffering laid upon women 
who have to bring enormous numbers of children into 
the world, as well as of the squalor and destitution 
that such families must experience under modern con- 
ditions. But is scientific birth-control really likely to 
become a remedy for these evils? Is there any reason 
to believe that it will be adopted by the sort of people 
whose recklessness produce such conditions? Has it 
either brought peace and security to France, or en- 
nobled the people by teaching them the virtues of 
prudent restraint? 

The question cannot be discussed without taking its 
psychological bearings into account. It is easy to jeer 
at the appeal of patriotic Frenchmen for a larger 
population to safeguard France against German inva- 
sion. The fact remains that it is simply because 
France chose to adopt birth-control, when the other 
countries were increasing their populations through 
allowing their natural fertility to have full scope, that 
France now lives in terror of a new war of revenge in 
which she cannot possibly hope to withstand the 
weight of Germany’s superior numbers. France’s 
weakness in man-power becomes a direct inducement 
to Germany to renew the old war. Yet who can seri- 
ously expect Frenchmen, being the products of so old 
and glorious a national culture, to abandon Alsace 
Lorraine simply because the Germans have become 
more numerous than themselves? And what is true 
of Alsace Lorraine applies with even greater force to 
France’s colonial empire. The new generation of 
public men in France since the war have discovered 
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the vast resources of France’s African possessions. 
They thrill with excitement at the idea that, except 
for the United States, there is no country of the whole 
world which possesses in a compact area such a mar- 
vellous variety of natural riches and of climate as 
France holds within her all but unbroken territory that 
stretches from the Channel coast to below the Equator. 
But everyone in France who looks to facts rather than 
to words realises that France has no surplus popula- 
tion available for the development of these boundless 
natural resources. French influence is waning fast 
already in parts of Northern Africa for sheer lack of 
French immigrants. How long can France hope to 
retain her hold upon all the French colonies in such 
circumstances? How long, for instance, can she hope 
to maintain her ascendency over the Italian colonists 
in Tunisia if her population goes on declining while 
Italy has already far more people there than she has? 
Here also the phychological factor has to be taken 
into account. The logical, sensible policy for a people 
who refuse to have children would be to withdraw 
successively from those parts of their territory which 
they can no longer populate adequately. It is per- 
fectly true that if Frenchmen wish to persist in limit- 
ing their families to the present scale, they ought to 
lose no time in giving up Alsace Lorraine and so rid- 
ding themselves from the nightmare of a German 
invasion. Only, where is the process to end? Large 
tracts of France’s colonies ought in common-sense to 
be abandoned for the same reasons. But where is the 
line to be drawn? There are large areas of rich and 
fertile land in France itself which are simply going 
out of cultivation as a result of birth-control. In the 
valley of the Garonne—where birth-control first took 
root in France more than half a century ago, and where 
it gradually spread until it had brought down the 
birth-rate, and later the population, of one department 
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after another in the region around and inland from 
Bordeaux—the Government has had to organise new 
settlements of Breton peasants and even to invite 
colonists from Spain, from Switzerland and from Bel- 
gium. 

Can it be said that such a situation—which is the 
direct and absolutely inevitable result of any wide- 
spread adoption of birth-control in any country—has 
produced conditions that are an improvement upon 
those of the past? There is a further aspect of the 
question, which is of special seriousness to France in 
her present situation. Merely by reducing a country’s 
population, quite apart from all question of endanger- 
ing its defences through lack of man-power, birth- 
control undermines a nation’s credit. It is a simple 
matter of arithmetic—to borrow Mr. Harold Cox’s 
favourite phrase—that if one generation incurs large 
public debts with a promise that they shall be re- 
deemed within thirty years, the burden of debt be- 
comes progressively heavier for the generations that 
succeed it, as the population diminishes. A popula- 
tion of thirty millions, for instance, in fifteen years’ 
time will find itself crippled by a burden which was 
incurred when the population was about forty mil- 
lions. These figures indeed scarcely exaggerate the 
gravity of the situation. The number of children 
to every marriage in France has fallen steadily for 
nearly a century. The average number of children to 
every family in France was still 4.5 in 1841; in 
1891 there were still 3.2 children to every marriage; 
in 1901 there were only 2.8; in 1911 there were 2.4, and 
in 1921 there were only 1.7—a figure obviously inade- 
quate even to replace the number of parents, without 
allowing any margin either for a certain proportion of 
celibates or for the holocausts of epidemics and wars. 

Economically, therefore, birth-control has meant 
quite simply the racial suicide of France. Many 
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people may believe that Europe will be more con- 
tented and less disturbed if France does go under, 
by these or any other means. But that is a dangerous 
argument to use. Does Mr. Cox, or do any of his 
colleagues, seriously advocate birth control as the sure 
means of defeating imperialist propaganda in Eng- 
land? It 1s difficult to see how its introduction could 
possibly work otherwise. Once a country adopts birth- 
control, it deliberately prepares its own political de- 
cay. The advocates of birth-control talk habitually 
as though normal human nature were capable of exer- 
cising its acquired control over the processes of 
generation with moderation and wisdom. In France, 
at least, it would be difficult to uphold any such theory 
seriously. Every expert on these questions of popu- 
lation knows that the only parts of the country—as 
the statistics prove year after year—in which the popu- 
lation does not decline (apart from those which attract 
immigrants in large numbers) are those which have 
never forsaken the scrupulous observance of religious 
practice. Wherever birth-control is notoriously preva- 
lent the population, as well as the birth-rate, have 
begun to decline. ‘It is the sin of Onan that is ruin- 
ing France,’ exclaimed the late Dr. Bertillon, at the 
conclusion of an exhaustive inquiry among medical 
colleagues into the various methods of family limita- 
tion actually employed in different parts of the 
country. Birth-control has not meant merely a prudent 
limitation of families: it has meant, among married 
people, a constantly increasing reluctance to have 
children at all, and among unmarried men and women 
the irreparable destruction of the old standards of 
morality, which were at least protected by the fear of 
procreation in case of promiscuous intercourse. It 
would be a wild exaggeration to take M. Victor Mar- 
guerite’s disgusting novel, La Garconne, as a typical 
representation of the morals of modern young men 
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France and Birth-Control 


and women in France. One may say with confidence 
that most of its indecencies are simply the invention 
of a degenerate and naturally dirty mind. But even 
it none of it were true, the mere fact that a writer of 
M. Marguerite’s literary eminence should have per- 
petrated it and that it should have been sold in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies in a country where very 
few people buy books at all, are appalling symptoms 
of the low level to which public morals have sunk in 
France. And a great deal of this riot of sexual im- 
morality is unquestionably due to the popularisation 
of the knowledge of birth-control. In one of the most 
brilliant and thoroughly-documented studies of its 
kind that have ever been written, Professor Bureau has 
traced the connection of birth-control with public 
morals in the large volume he published last year.* 

It is, of course, true that the French temperament is 
more highly susceptible to sexual appeals than the 
English, and it may be argued that the knowledge of 
contraceptive methods would not be abused to the same 
extent in England. That is a question which only ex- 
perience can determine. But it must have impressed 
anyone who contrasts the present generation in Eng- 
land with its predecessors, how amazingly small is the 
number of children of any group of upper middle class 
parents who have married within the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Where the last generation produced 
brothers and sisters in profusion, the single children of 
so many modern civil servants or soldiers or profes- 
sional men have never known what it is to have even 
one brother or one sister at all. And it is hard to be- 
lieve that what has happened so quickly in the upper 
middle classes will not happen also in the marriages 
of working men and women. There are so many 
reasons for not having children under the conditions 
of the present time that the early postponement which 

3 L’Indiscipline des Moeurs. 
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usually leads to a final refusal to have children at all, 
tends to become more and more the general rule. In 
France the whole attitude of the vast majority of 
women (who are nowadays, generally speaking for 
most parts of the country, independent of all dictation 
from the Church) has been transformed within two 
generations. Dr. Bertillon and M. Auburtin quote 
many instances of the contempt now felt in many parts 
of France for women who have more than one child, or 
even for those who consent to have a child at all. One 
of the organs of the French repopulation movement, 
Pour la Vie, recently gave the instance of a small com- 
mune where within the past year there had been three 
marriages: in each case the bride had insisted on ob- 
taining a promise from her husband that there were to 
be no children. It may be that French people are 
much more easily demoralized than others by contra- 
ceptive practices; but human nature is fundamentally 
the same in all European countries. And anyone who 
has studied the birth-rate question in France closely 
cannot help wondering, after reading the glowing 
eulogies of birth-control in Mr. Cox’s book, whether in 
fifty years time, or possibly much less, the same results 
will have been produced in England as in France; so 
that Mr. Cox’s successor will not write on the ‘ prob- 
lem of population’ but on the much less soluble prob- 
lems of depopulation. 


Denis Gwynn. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S CATHOLIC FRIENDS 


HOMAS Carlyle never could pass by the church 

of St. Clement Danes without thinking with ad- 
miration and awe of Samuel Johnson ‘in the era of 
Voltaire’ purifying his soul within its walls, full of 
genuine devotion, sometimes in fear and darkness, at 
others in patience and quiet hope, but ever with intense 
and burning conviction. ‘ Religion,’ says Mr. Birrell, 
‘was to Johnson an awful thing; he never learned to 
take his ease on Zion. Yet is his trembling piety and 
utter sincerity a true haven of refuge for the student 
of the heartless scepticism of the eighteenth century.’ 

It is a singular fact that for more than forty years 
Samuel Johnson dwelt within a stone’s throw of the 
most venerated and conspicuous English Catholic of 
his day. They must inevitably often have passed each 
other in the street. But they lived in totally distinct 
worlds, and we can hardly presume that Dr. Johnson 
and Bishop Challoner ever exchanged a single word. 
Yet had they very many acquaintances in common. 

Pages, volumes almost, have been written regarding 
Johnson’s sympathy with Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice. He frequently stood up for Catholics: he would 
refute objections, brush aside prejudices, weigh every- 
thing in the scales of his sturdy common-sense. His 
attitude in this respect was far in advance of that of 
his contemporaries, and this is doubtless the secret of 
the reverence with which so many children of the 
Church have regarded him in later generations. 

But we question if it has ever quite been realised 
how very many Catholics he personally knew. Con- 
sidering how Catholics in those days of the Penal Laws 
shrank from observation, kept timidly in the back- 
ground, and were little seen in general society, the 
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number of his acquaintance among them is surprisingly 
large. To the student of Johnsonian biographical 
literature, it is not difficult to think of their names. 
Some were Catholics in the best and fullest sense, on 
others their religion sat very lightly; a few had been 
educated as Catholics and had subsequently lapsed, 
one or two had just passed through the portals of the 
church for a moment and then out again; but all can 
be labelled as Catholics for the purpose of this paper. 


To begin with the clergy. The priest Dr. Johnson 
knew best of all was the Rev. Dr. Hussey, the senior 
chaplain at the Spanish Embassy Chapel, ‘that very 
respectable man’ (as Boswell styles him) ‘eminent not 
only for his powerful eloquence as a preacher, but also 
for his various abilities and acquisitions.’ Hussey’s 
career was a very singular and conspicuous one. A 
student of the Irish College at Salamanca, he early 
showed such marked talent and knowledge of the 
world of politics that he was employed by both Spanish 
and British Governments, brought into personal con- 
tact with George III and Pitt, and became a friend of 
Edmund Burke. Then for years he was the life and 
soul of the Spanish Chapel in London, and a figure 
in society. He was subsequently first President of 
Maynooth, and Bishop of Waterford. Mr. Lecky calls. 
him ‘the ablest English-speaking Bishop of his time.’ 
In 1792 he had been elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society, an extraordinary distinction for a Catholic 
priest of those days. He was a man who loved ‘ good 
talk,’ and worthy to meet Johnson on equal terms. 

One of Dr. Johnson’s friends at Oxford was a Mrs. 
Kennicott, the wife of the great Hebrew scholar. At 
her house he might sometimes have met a convert 
brother of hers, a Mr. Chamberlayne, who had given 
up good Anglican preferment to become a Catholic, 
and was chaplain to the Jerningham family at Costes- 
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sey in after years. Readers of Boswell will recollect 
the striking reference to Mr. Chamberlayne’s conver- 
sion: ‘Johnson, who warmly admired every man who 
acted from a conscientious regard to principles, ex- 
claimed fervently, ‘God bless him.”’ 

Yet another clerical acquaintance was the great 
Jesuit mathematician, Pere Boscovich, whom he met 
in London in 1760. Boscovich was one of the most 
eminent scientists of the century. Besides shining in 
every field of natural science, he was a traveller, a 
poet, and somewhat of a politician. It was in that last 
capacity that he figured in England, as ambassador 
for the tiny republic of Ragusa, of which he was a 
native. Johnson often dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s or at the Bishop of Salisbury’s. He was 
in admiration at Johnson’s Latin conversation, which 
he spoke with extreme fluency, although disdaining to 
employ colloquial barbarisms. One day, at a party at 
the house of Mrs. Cholmondeley (sister of Peg Wof- 
fington), Johnson delighted Boscovich by his praises 
of Newton, whose philosophy and scientific theories 
the Jesuit had popularised on the continent. He spoke 
‘with a dignity and eloquence that surprised the 
learned foreigner,’ wrote one who was present. 

When Johnson visited France, he only remained 
there a month and a half, and was taken to all the 
usual ‘sights.’ Yet it is astonishing how much time he 
spent with priests and in religious houses. ‘I never 
read of a monastery,’ is a saying of his, ‘but I could 
fall on my knees to kiss the pavement.’ And so we 
find him in the libraries and common-rooms of Bene- 
dictines, Oratorians, Canons Regular and Carthusians, 
in the parlours of English nunneries, and with the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne. He wrote to Boswell of the 
friendliness of the Paris English Benedictines: ‘ Sir, 
I have a cell appropriated to me in their convent.’ At 
Rouen, he took a great fancy to an Abbé Roffette. 
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Their talk was all in Latin, and ‘ Dr. Johnson,’ says 
Mrs. Thrale, spoke ‘with so much ardour, eloquence, 
and ingenuity, that the abbé rose from his seat and 
embraced him.’ 

At St. Cloud, he called on Dr. Hooke, son of the 
historian of Rome, and then librarian of Mazarin Col- 
lege, and dined with him. Hooke was one of the most 
learned of the English exiles, and possessed several 
French benefices and professorships. Johnson had 
some good talk with him, and after his fashion tore 
the heart out of a Boccaccio and at least five other 
books in his library. At the grate of the English 
Austin nuns in Paris, he had a long conversation with 
Mrs. Fermor, the abbess. ‘She knew Pope, and 
thought him disagreeable.’ The Belinda of the Rape 
of the Lock was her aunt, but the abbess did not 
appear to relish the honour the poet had done her 
family in immortalising them by his lines. 


And now we must turn to the Catholic laity. Pass- 
ing over Alexander Pope, who in Johnson’s early 
struggling days had tried hard to get him a Dublin 
degree, but whom he may never have met in the flesh, 
we come to General Paoli. Paoli is of course one of 
the immortals, an eighteenth century Garibaldi (albeit 
an aristocratic and believing one). The national hero 
of Corsica, he had headed her army, taught her how 
to shake off the hated yoke of Genoa, presided over 
her government, dictated her laws, and developed her 
commerce and her agriculture. Only when the island 
was betrayed to the French and flooded by French 
troops, did he give up the struggle and go into exile 
in England after a desperate and heroic resistance. 
When Johnson knew him, he was living in London in 
South Audley Street, on a handsome pension from the 
British Government. He was a charming man, per- 
fectly bred, and of elegant manners. He could have 
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Dr. Johnson’s Catholic Friends 


spent his time at court or in fashionable society, but 
he had the good sense to prefer the company of Burke, 
Reynolds, Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon and Garrick, 
and was one of the most popular members of the 
Literary Club. His life-work seemed then to be all 
behind him: neither he nor Johnson guessed that in 
a few years time he would be again Dictator of Cor- 
sica, drive out the French, and offer the protectorate 
of the island to George III. Johnson greatly loved 
and admired Paoli: ‘He had the loftiest port of any 
man I have ever seen,’ ‘he talked of language as if he 
had never done anything but study it, instead of 
governing a nation.’ 

Another Catholic associate in the Club was Dr. 
Christopher Nugent, the father-in-law of Edmund 
Burke. He had been a Bath physician, and was an 
authority on hydrophobia and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Edward Jerningham the very minor poet, Dr. Arne 
the musician (his daughter, Mrs. Cibber, acted in John- 
son’s /rene), Webbe his fellow-composer, the excel- 
lent and devout Mrs. Garrick, Piozzi the music-master 
(future husband of Mrs. Thrale), Sastres the teacher 
of Italian (to whom Johnson in his last will left ‘five 
pounds, to be laid out in books of piety for his own 
use’), and Joseph Ritter, Boswell’s Bohemian servant, 
were all Catholics with whom Dr. Johnson was asso- 
ciated more or less closely. 

Then there were the artists Nollekens (certainly 
a Catholic), Bartolozzi and Zoffany (presumably such), 
Nollekens the sculptor, the eccentric miser who left 
£ 200,000, looked upon the bust he had made of John- 
son as one of his finest works; Bartolozzi gladly en- 
graved it; and Zoffany painted Johnson’s picture. 

Lastly, as a sort of background, there were Arthur 
Murphy, the accomplished man of letters and future 
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author of the Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel 
Johnson, who had been educated by the Jesuits; 
Joseph Baretti, the well-known compiler of the still 
standard Italian Dictionary, whose religion had slipped 
away from him, but who thoroughly understood its 
teachings and would at times ably break a lance in its 
defence; and the strange one-time impostor George 
Psalmanazar, taught by Franciscans and educated by 
Jesuits, who after masquerading as a native of For- 
mosa settled down into a religious and literary old 
age, and was so well-informed in theology that John- 
son often said ‘he would as soon think of contradict- 
ing a bishop.’ Even the unhappy poet, Richard 
Savage, would sometimes quote his Jesuit relative the 
last Earl Rivers. And Gibbon and Boswell, though 
shy of speaking of it, had both become Catholics in 
boyhood, however soon they might have been talked 
out of their new-found faith. So that Johnson was for 
years surrounded by Catholic friends, and by those 
who had somehow come in contact with the Church. 


Did Johnson ever enter a Catholic church in Eng- 
land? We do not know. The embassy chapels stood 
all about him, he knew one at least of their chaplains, 
many who frequented them were in some degree his 
intimates. In his vivid account of the Gordon Riots, 
he speaks familiarly of ‘the mass-house by Lincoln’s 
Inn.’ But at all events, when in France in 1775, he 
visited numerous churches, and that not only to gaze, 
but to pray. His very first act on landing on French 
soil was to go ‘ before the morn’ to the great English- 
built, fortress-like church of Notre Dame at Calais, 
there to kneel among the towns-folk and market- 
people and to ask ‘ repentance of time mis-spent, calm 
of mind, strength to keep his resolutions.’ When he 
got to St. Omer, perhaps in the quiet of the English 
College he wrote down the words of his prayer, 
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and it lives for ever in his book of A/editations, pub- 
lished the year after his death. 

If ever a man, ostensibly outside the fold, belonged 
by the fugitive longings of his heart to the soul of the 
Church, that man was Johnson. Though in life the 
venerable and saintly Challoner was never numbered 
among his friends, albeit they lived so close to one 
another, yet we like to believe that those two great 
believing souls are together to-day in some better 
world. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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THE LIFE OF MARK SYKES.' 


HE book before me opens with the following 

words: ‘In the year of the Incarnation of our 
Lord 1879, and of the Hegira of the Prophet 1296, 
and on the Eve of the Feast of St. Patrick, an only 
child was born to Sir Tatton Sykes, Baronet, of Sled- 
mere, in the county of York, and to Jessica Christina 
his lawful wife. Mark Sykes was this only son, and 
he always remained the original child of original 
parents.’ It may be added that he ended by securing 
an original biographer. When a biography begins 
with a sentence like that, we know, long before such 
guesses are commonly possible in more conventional 
cases, that the author is not a hack or a humdrum 
eulogist, but a man with a sense of history as a back- 
ground to biography. We know that the author is as 
interesting as the subject. And we could distinguish 
this quality of distinction, even if we had not seen on 
the title page the name of Shane Leslie. The first 
sentence, recording nothing but a fact such as is found 
in a directory or a genealogical tree, yet gathers round 
it a crystallisation of creeds and influences, like the 
conjunction of stars in some horoscope of a happier 
and more Christian astrology. We have foreshadowed, 
as in a dissolving view of historic visions, the influ- 
ences inspiring the subject and his biographer; be- 
ginning with the greatest of all influences, the mystery 
and majesty of their common creed. The date is 
stated not only as a date, but as adogma. The second 
great element in the life of Mark Sykes, his sympathy 
with Islam and the great dreams of the desert, comes 


' Mark Sykes: His Life and Letters, by Shane Leslie, with 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill. (Cas- 
sells, 16/-.) 
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The Life of Mark Sykes 


in merely to confirm a moment of time, and yet a third 
name strikes the note of that noble tragedy that we 
call Ireland, to which Mark Sykes always tried to do 
justice and to which Shane Leslie has dedicated a 
genius for literature and for life. That first sentence 
must stand alone for a sample of the excellence of the 
writing of the book. For the supreme mark of excel- 
lence in writing is the power to bring dead words to 
life; and as a rule there is nothing so dead as a date. 
It must stand alone in this short estimate of the work, 
for it contains too much interesting matter to allow of 
adequate interest in the manner. And if I should 
select that sentence to sum up the style and spirit of 
the author of the biography, I should have quite as 
little difficulty in choosing a sentence to sum up what 
is to be said first about the subject of it. Lord Howard 
de Walden wrote of Mark Sykes, whom he had known 
from boyhood : ‘I know I felt that God had probably 
withdrawn him rightly, because he was too good to 
waste on our foul times.’ 

There were a great many people who felt, as at the 
shock of some gong of doom, exactly what Lord 
Howard de Walden expressed in those words, when 
they heard the unexpected and unnatural news. I 
myself, though I never knew Mark Sykes himself, 
but only many of his friends, can remember looking 
across at one of them with a sort of consternation, and 
saying: ‘Does it mean that England is not to be 
saved?’ It is not that we should necessarily all agree 
with all that was said and done by so spirited and 
adventurous a mind; on the contrary, I think the chief 
charm and zest of all these letters and quotations is 
in the trenchant truthfulness and almost random sin- 
cerity with which he dashes down all sorts of dog- 
matic impressions, that would be wildly bewildering to 
anyone who thinks in the grooves of groups and 
parties. As he would probably be too much of a 
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Radical for the taste of most of his colleagues, he 
would probably be too much of a Tory for mine. The 
point is not the truth of each of these utterances, but 
the truth of all of them; a truth that is truthful in a 
fashion largely forgotten in these ‘foul times.’ We 
are looking at something that is exceedingly rare in a 
sceptical age; a thought that is really free. He did 
not mind damning the Irish sometimes; just as he did 
not care a button who blamed him for defending 
them. He would dismiss the intense imperialism of 
the South African war as stuff and nonsense driving 
us into a stupid raid, with all the contempt of a Pro- 
Boer, and then justify farm-burning under the circum- 
stances so as to infuriate all Pro-Boers. In short, he 
had intellectual independence, a thing vanishing in 
the whirlwind of wordy fashions and the servile senti- 
mentalism of the newspapers. His comments were 
not without impatience, but never without intelli- 
gence; that is to say he had not, properly speaking, 
any such thing as a prejudice. Strongly as he believed 
in conservative and traditional elements in a society, 
as every intelligent man must, his own reactions were 
hardly ever merely reactionary. They were hardly 
ever the mere automatic kicking of habit against the 
pricks of progress. They seem always to have been 
the result of very rapid, perhaps too rapid, reflection. 
In other words, his purely intellectual activity seems 
to have been incessant; and he had a great knack of 
slap-dash precision in literary style. A phrase like 
‘Carson is a lop-sided sentimentalist’ has the essen- 
tial quality of literature; it says exactly what it is try- 
ing to say. Many other examples could be given of 
the same quality, which is always of clear thinking 
rather than careful writing. He did not pretend to 
wield the pencil so seriously as the pen; but the 
sketches with which his letters were illustrated have 
much the same reckless accuracy and even subtlety. 
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There is an admirable picture of Mr. Balfour in an 
air-raid, sharing a cellar with two maid-servants. The 
statesman is looking at the roof; the servants are look- 
ing at the floor. As a satire on our curiously strained 
and uncomfortable social distinctions, it goes very 
deep. 

Mark Sykes was, above all, an embodiment of the 
particular sort-of intellectual freedom and fullness of 
life which now goes with belief and not with unbelief. 
His relation to the religions of the East is a very good 
example of this. He was the father of Zionism, of a 
much more sympathetic and imaginative Zionism than 
that which has since materialised; which has, if one 
may put it so, very much materialised. At the same 
time, he never lost his sympathy with the simplicity 
and sincerity of Islam. But his toleration was founded 
on interest in religion. Vulgar toleration is founded 
on indifference to religion. The modern ideal is to 
reconcile all the beliefs by re-uniting all the un- 
believers. His interest was in the believers, even 
when they believed erroneously. That was why he 
said that Jerusalem was the true Hague Tribunal of 
humanity, since it was sacred to three great faiths; 
and that is why it is well that his figure was blazoned 
in coloured glass as a Crusader, with the motto: 


‘Laetare Jerusalem.’ 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 


HE farmer, who expressed contempt for our 

national system of education because a lad of 
school-leaving age in his employ did not know the 
dental formula of a yearling sheep, was merely giving 
expression to the thought in the minds of many. 

For there are two schools of thought in matters edu- 
cational. One regards education as the means to an 
end; the other regards it as an end in itself. To the 
former school of thought belong most teachers and 
education officials; to the latter most practical busi- 
ness men. The effect of this conflict between the 
practical and the ideal is the crowding of the curricu- 
lum in both elementary and secondary schools, so that 
boys and girls leave those institutions with a superficial 
smattering of knowledge, unrelated to the occupations 
they intend to follow and not making, in any large 
degree, for any ethical advance in society. 

Fashions in methods of education are as frequent 
in their changes as are those in ladies’ attire. Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel and Montessori have had their day. 
They still linger on, when they do not give place to 
Margaret McMillan and the Dalton Plan. It appears 
to be an established law that any new idea in educa- 
tion, although excellent in its results in the hands of 
its discoverer, comes to naught when practised by his 
disciples. 

The Dalton Plan, however, which marks the latest 
phase in the development of educational theory, is 
a triumph for the practical school. Assuming the 
pupil to have a good grounding in the three R’s, it 
makes of him a pseudo-research-student, and allows 
him to draw up his own programme of study. The 
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teacher now becomes an adviser and director. He 
checks work done, gives advice as to books to be con- 
sulted and proffers help when needed. ‘The disciples 
of the Dalton Plan make great claims on its behalf; 
forward pupils are not retarded, backward pupils are 
not unduly pressed, text-books are reduced in number, 
effecting considerable financial economy, and last, but 
not least, increased numbers of pupils may be dealt 
with by reduced staffs. 

The Dalton Plan, it must be conceded, is no new 
idea. To the publishers of popular manuals of know- 
ledge, it has been known since the passing of the 1870 
Act. There is to-day no branch of knowledge which 
is not re-written in popular language and handed to 
the masses by enterprising publishing firms. Many of 
the vague hypotheses of science are set forth as un- 
disputed natural laws. The teacher, especially in the 
elementary schools, is relieved of the necessity of 
preparing his lessons by the weekly journals which 
cater for his profession. Just as the public are per- 
suaded that they can buy the concentrated essence of 
a joint of beef in a two-ounce bottle, so are they con- 
vinced that worldly knowledge may be similarly 
potted and as easily assimilated. The wonder is that 
no practical educationists have come forward and 
suggested the futility of teaching anything but the 
three R’s, seeing that, given a grounding in these 
elementals, an unlimited number of brands of potted 
knowledge are available, capable of supplying all that 
is comprised in the term ‘well read.’ 

This is a train of thought which has been pursued 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, although he has done so from a 
different standpoint. He recognises the limitations of 
teachers. Teaching is a vocational profession, and 
many enter it who have no vocation. Run on prac- 
tical lines, however, education calls for no vocational 
teachers. All the lessons given in schools have been 
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given time and time again. Surely, argues Mr. Wells, 
it should be possible for the best teachers to combine 
to preserve these in a permanent form for the use of 
all teachers in all schools. Teaching, in short, might 
be rigidly standardised. Science, which always occu- 
pies a predominant place in any scheme of education 
promulgated by Mr. Wells, might be largely taught 
by means of the cinematograph. Apart from the cost- 
liness of apparatus, demonstrational experiments 
often go wrong—a thing detrimental to both the dig- 
nity and the temper of the teacher—and cannot be 
repeated except at the cost of considerable time and 
effort, defects in the present system of science teach- 
ing which the adoption of the cinematograph would 
annul. 

Both the Dalton and the Wellsian Plans should 
appeal to the practical farmer mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article. Both aim at giving the pupil 
the maximum amount of knowledge in the minimum 
of time. The underlying philosophy of it all is that 
knowledge makes for happiness. The sum total of 
human happiness is very, very small, but in propor- 
tion as man gains knowledge, in proportion as he 
wrests her secrets from Nature, so will he combat 
ignorance, disease and death itself, and attain to per- 
fect happiness. Mr. Wells has written a paraphrase 
of the Book of Job. His educational theories, surely, 
paraphrase a still earlier Scriptural text: ‘Ye shall 
not surely die, your eyes shall be opened, ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.’ 

The present educational system has nothing to com- 
mend it. Ruskin, another idealist, condemned it long 
ago. To a large extent, however, it is a product of 
our economic system, itself a product of that sixteenth 
century upheaval popularly known as the Reforma- 


1 The Undying Fire. 
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tion. In an economic system where division of labour 
is raised to its highest pitch, where there is a constant 
tendency to transfer parental responsibility to the 
community, there can be no real education. Educa- 
tion and life are one. In a worldly sense, they begin 
and end together. And although all efforts to allevi- 
ate human misery and suffering, through diligent 
enquiry and the dissemination of knowledge, are 
praiseworthy, such efforts in themselves are not 
enough. 

The fact is that, regarding the question from the 
standpoint of both the teacher and the taught, we do 
not sufficiently recognise that it is the individual that 
matters. We regard education as an industry, our 
pupils as raw material and our teachers as operatives. 
We look upon our schools as huge factories, which 
should turn out finished automata, capable of running 
a soulless economic system. 

The pious platitudes anent the sacredness of the 
teacher’s calling, which are a commonplace of educa- 
tional conferences and speech-day celebrations, need 
to be translated into action. If teaching is indeed a 
vocation, steps should be taken to ensure that only 
those with a vocation should enter the profession. 
Such a course can never be adopted so long as edu- 
cation is regarded from a commercial point of view. 
The true teacher, like the priest, should be untram- 
melled by worldly cares of his own. His life should 
be devoted exclusively to his calling. 

There must be a frank recognition, too, of the free- 
dom of the human will, even though it reside in the 
body of a juvenile. To compel all children between 
certain ages to go to school, and to learn there all 
subjects, liked and disliked, is rank tyranny. Is there 
any Government which would dare to pass an Act for 
compulsory adult education? Still, a measure of this 
kind is possibly no less necessary than the 1870 Act. 
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The keynote of education should be freedom. It 
should draw out the latent good in man and repress 
the latent evil. Above all, it should help him to realise 
his place in the divine scheme, and convince him that 
the object of his existence is to know, love and serve 
God in this world, and to be happy with Him for ever 
in the next. 














C. P. Le Huray. 


STARS IN KINGSWAY 


Stars in a summer sky, 
And in the pavement grey 
There twinkle granite stars 


All the wav. 


And so stars shine in Heaven 
And twinkle underneath . . . 
... Yea, strewn with stars the road 


To death. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 
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A NOTE ON A. E. HOUSMAN' 


I. 

FTER an interval of sixteen years, Mr. A. E. 
Housman has given us a sequel to 4 Shropshire 
Lad. During that time one might naturally have ex- 
pected the Lad of 1896 to have arrived at manhood’s 
estate; expected, perhaps, from the poet a hero with a 
different philosophy of life, and an experience ripened 
by almost a score of years. Mr. Housman could so 
easily have made his character grow up, see with new 
eyes, and speak with a new tongue. That is what would 
have happened in the case of any other poet who was 
not the supreme artist Mr. Housman has proved him- 
self to be. For in Last Poents (absit omen!) he is still 
in the same mood as in A Shropshire Lad, and has 

thus demonstrated the artistic unity of his work. 

That is the crowning triumph of his poetry. The 
hundred and five poems that make up these two 
volumes, and that represent, say, twenty years work, 
are really just one poem looked at and presented in 
one hundred and five different ways. Just as one per- 
son may have a hundred striking experiences in two 
decades of life without losing his individuality, or 
breaking up his personality into little pieces; or an 
air may have a hundred variations; so one rich mood 
of imagination has sufficed for Mr. Housman to enrich 
our literature with a hundred poems. He struck one 
precious seam of gold and worked it faithfully to the 
end. 

How he worked it we are told with a charming (and 
pathetic?) simplicity at the beginning of Last Poems. 
“I can no longer expect to be re-visited by the con- 

24 Shropshire Lad. Last Poems. (Grant, Richards, 
Ltd.) 
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tinuous excitement under which in the early months of 
1895 I wrote the greater part of my other book, nor 
indeed could I well sustain it if it came . . . About 
a quarter of this matter (Zas/ Poems) belongs to the 
April of the present year, but most of it to dates be- 
tween 1895 and 1910.’ That is surely how a poet 
should work, under ‘the continuous excitement’ of a 
fruitful and sustained inspiration, with intermittent re- 
vivals during a stretch of years. The very type of his 
work, its essential unity of character and vision, pre- 
vented him from joining that modern band of singers 
who can produce a new volume almost every year. 
Two facts add distinction to his achievement: the 
time at which A Shropshire Lad appeared, and the 
character by means of which he was moved to express 
his genius. The last decade of the nineteenth century 
will always be sufficiently known in English letters as 
‘the eighteen-nineties,’ a period during which the de- 
cadents achieved their doubtful apotheosis, and pinned 
their label to the last ten years of a century that 
counted so many contrasting influences in the history 
of its literature. But the poet of A Shropshire Lad 
kept himself free from the methods and manners of 
his decadent contemporaries. As Mr. Chesterton seems 
to suggest in a recent article,” his mind ‘of the first 
rank’ could not be content with the artifice and in- 
sincerity of their life and art. Pessimist he may be; 
but he is not such a pessimist as to accept third-rate 
art or fourth-rate religion. ‘But the minds of the 
first rank that have lost their heavenly hopes have 
lost all their earthly hopes also . . . That great and 
perfect poet, the Shropshire Lad, has a sincerity that 
makes it needless to prove the point against him, and 
confesses himself that his only tune is “ The cow, the 
old cow, she is dead.”’ It was just this utter sincerity 


2 Alice Meynell, The Dublin Review, Jan., Feb., March, 
1923. 
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that kept Housman aloof from the artificial tenden- 
cies of the nineties. If, in his philosophy, he found 
life black and hopeless for his Lad, he made no 
attempt to hide it with gold and tinsel, or to decorate 
it out of all reality. He realised that it was better to 
be a sincere pessimist than a false optimist. Self- 
deception and the deceiving of others find no place in 
his treatment of facts. 
That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 
The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


This reaction from the decadents in thought and mood 
is reflected in the simplicity and ease of his style. 
But his simplicity is the perfection of definition, the 
final and exclusive expression of truth. Never is he 
‘facile,’ loose, or merely obvious; there is the sanc- 
tion of thought, the crown of labour, in every ‘right 
word’ he finds. His adjectives, his colours, are never 
the colours and adjectives of his own invention. They 
belonged to the ‘thing’ described by right long be- 
fore he set himself to describe it, He found them 
there by his infallible intuition and simply stated their 
existence, as an expert will proclaim the pearl within 


the shell. 
White in the moon the long road lies 
The moon stands blank above .. . 
Still hangs the hedge without a gust, 
Still, still the shadows stay : 
My feet upon the moonlit dust 
Pursue the ceaseless way. 


Any verse taken at random would prove the purity 
of his diction and illustrate his freedom from mere 
decoration. He approaches the best English of the 
Bible on every page. 

The second fact that adds to Mr. Housman’s re- 
nown is that he chose a difficult character as the 
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mouthpiece of his verse. The choice of a rustic in 
mind and speech as the medium of expression would 
at first sight seem to incur for the poet a very heavy 
handicap at the outset. It involves a close restriction 
of subject, atmosphere, and interpretation. It means 
almost the abdication of his own personality and the 
assuming of that real sympathy which can enter un- 
trammelled into the intimate life of another. It is an 
attempt at being somebody else. No other modern 
poet has ever been brave or foolish enough to under- 
take a similar task. Certainly none but Mr. Housman 
could have played (or lived) the réle to such perfec- 
tion through a hundred poems. His Shropshire Lad 
must never become too learned or too wise. His lan- 
guage must be pruned and simplified; no exalted 
phrase must ever escape his rustic lips. His vision 
must be bounded by the affairs and folk at home; 
metaphysics and speculation must be kept beyond his 
ken. But apart from these limitations he may be 
granted the vast freedom of the countryside, an under- 
standing heart, and a soul naturally wise in the 
elemental affairs of men. Being of the soil, he can 
observe the sweet and cruel moods of earth and sky; 
unspoilt by convention and the arts of life, he can 
acclaim the love that is true, bewail the false; unread 
in books, he can recount the traditions and folk-tales 
of his simple elders. Because of these things he can 
keep very close to the heart of life that beats away 
from the fret and fever of great cities. 


II. 


In his essay on Spenser, Francis Thompson says: 
‘The language is so utterly plain that an uninspired 
poet would have fallen upon baldness. Yet Spenser 
is a mine of diction . . . a few commonest words, 
and the spell was worked. It is all a matter of rela- 
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tion: the words take life from each other, and become 
an organism .. .’ Herein, equally, lies the secret of 
Housman’s power. He deals with common words, 
with common types of things and happenings, yet he 
touches all with the subtle alchemy of lyrical beauty. 
The subjects he chooses would condemn the majority 
of poets to laxity of thought and expression. But the 
magic power of Housman is strong enough to lift 
' even insignificant things out of the commonplace. 
For he deals regularly with situations that are com- 
monplace enough, that will degenerate of their own 
banal nature into vulgarity. With him they become 
transfigured into a radiance of emotion. He never 
allows them to become detached from human ex- 
perience; always he relates them, poignantly or 
sweetly, to life. 

His nature lyrics abound in this quality of relativity. 
They find interpretation in human nature itself. 
They become friendly archetypes of every human 
emotion. 





The sloe was lost in flower, 
And April elm was dim; 

That was the lover’s hour, 
The hour for lies and him. 


If thorns are all the bower, 
If north winds freeze the fir, 
Why, ’tis another’s hour, 
The hour for truth and her. 


With the winter cold comes a mood of remem- 
brance and reverie. Every season suggests a human 
association. 
| The night is freezing fast, 

To-morrow comes December ; 
And winterfalls of old 
Are with me from the past ; 


And chiefly I remember 
How Dick would hate the cold. 
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While the death of the old year becomes a symbol 
of universal misery. 


Now dreary dawns the eastern light, 
And fall of eve is drear, 

And cold the poor man lies at night, 
And so goes out the year. 


Little is the luck I’ve had, 
And oh, ’tis comfort small 
To think that many another lad 
Has had no luck at all. 


The atmosphere of both volumes is one of valedic- 
tion, gloom, and disillusion. But, unlike the deca- 
dents, Housman is never morbid, never weak. All 
the human vagaries he paints are co-natural to a soul 
devoid of supernatural hope. They are the spon- 
taneous, almost childlike, efforts of disappointed 
youth to find a ‘balm for the hurts of life,’ even if the 
consolation be in itself bloodless and cold. 

So the rejected lover, ‘who may be good for some- 
thing’ but is not good enough for his exacting mis- 
tress, turns for scant comfort 


To a lady born and bred 
Who will dress me free for nothing in a uniform of red ; 
She will not be sick to see me if I only keep it clean: 
I will go where I am wanted for a soldier of the Queen. 


This mood that seeks alleviation from pressing ills, 
this poignant appeal for redress, is one that constantly 
recurs, in company with others kindred to it. ‘ Rest- 
lessness, promise, glamour,’ pity: these are its fel- 
lows, that breathe a strange melancholy upon every 
page. But they are handled so adroitly that they never 
remain mere abstract ideas. They are clothed in a 
realism that is sometimes brooding, sometimes intense. 
Among modern poets Mr. Housman has made this 
welding of reason and reality peculiarly his own. 
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A Note on A. E. Housman 
Such poems as ‘ The Culprit’ and ‘ Eight O’Clock’ 


are obvious examples of this unique characteristic. 

But if the whole body of the poet’s work attains the 
perfection of artistic writing, the same may be said of 
almost every individual poem. Criticism may often 
approve a volume as a whole without being able to 
extend the same approval to any particular part. In 
this case, however, the whole is not of greater merit 
than its parts. Every poem invites and bears analy- 
sis in the light of all the qualities that inspire the 
whole. Individual lines and phrases, defining the 
sharp motif of any particular poem, arrest the careful 
reader on every page. To use a modern expression, 
these phrases are often ‘tabloid’ in form. They are 
the simple, ultimate concentration of thought and 
speech. As such they crown the poem and satisfy 
the critic. 

To all who have gladly conferred on Mr. Housman 
the freedom of their select bookshelf, his modest dis- 
claimer as to his ability to produce a further body of 
living verse will come with regret. If the author is 
ever tempted to reverse that judgement he will find 
his public expectant and faithful. But if not, for ever 


before us 
Goes the delightful guide. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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PROFESSOR CONTARDO FERRINI 


pete years ago there passed away in Italy 
one of the greatest exponents of Roman Law, 
whose researches won him a foremost place in the 
world of science, wresting ‘for his native land the 
laurels. which had hitherto been held by Germany, in 
the domain of Jurisprudence. The name of Contardo 
Ferrini, well-known as it is to present day jurists, bids 
fair to become familiar before long to every Catholic, 
inasmuch as the beatification process of its erudite 
bearer has already been introduced at Rome. The 
present Holy Father, intimately acquainted with the 
life and merits of Ferrini, was a warm supporter of 
his cause in 1905. It is therefore confidently hoped 
that good progress will be made during his pontificate. 
Pius X had already intimated the consolation it would 
give him to raise a university professor to the Altar. 
The life of the modest, retiring scientist is a fresh 
proof that there is no contradiction between Faith and 
Science. The man for whom his teachers, the his- 
torian Mommsen, and the Byzantinist, Karl Zacharia 
von Lingenthal, prophesied a brilliant part in the res- 
toration of a branch of learning then neglected in 
Italy, was a daily communicant, and spent every spare 
moment in converse with his Divine Master. ‘I pray 
God,’ wrote Ferrini to an intimate friend, ‘that prayer 
may never expire on my lips as long as I live, for that 
would be the end of my supernatural existence.’ 
Contardo Ferrini was born at Milan in 1859. His 
father, Rinaldo Ferrini, Professor of Physics at the 
University, was an exemplary Catholic; and _ his 
mother, the eighteenth child of a family of twenty- 
four, was noted for piety, and zeal in charitable works. 
She co-operated assiduously with her husband, who 
was an active member of the Society of St. Vincent 
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of Paul, visiting the poor and assisting those in dis- 
tress. Throughout his life Contardo entertained a 
touching affection for his parents, and in later years, 
when his mother had grown infirm, he took a special 
pleasure in preparing a cup of hot coffee and taking 
it to her bedside before he went to early Mass. 

In his father’s comfortable but unpretentious home 
at Milan, father and son shared the same study. The 
desks faced each other, and hours of hard work were 
spent in silence broken only by the striking of the 
hour when the younger man would raise his eyes to 
the statue of our Lady and murmur a short invocation. 
Contardo had early formed the habit of ejaculatory 
prayer which he called ‘a precious reminder of the 
morning meditation that strengthens and consoles; a 
glimpse of God our Father in the midst of earthly 
preoccupation; an act of love which almost uncon- 
sciously comes to our lips, but is borne aloft by the 
angels, raising our hearts to God; in short it is what 
St. Paul calls intercourse with Heaven.’ 

As a schoolboy Contardo showed remarkable 
ability; but this did not prevent him from taking a 
healthy interest in games and out-door life with his 
comrades. He made his first Communion at twelve, 
and from that time a certain quiet reserve was notice- 
able in his demeanour. He now gave more time to 
prayer and study. The profound influence on Con- 
tardo’s life of his first Communion is revealed in a 
letter to his younger sister Antonia: ‘It is not easy 
(he writes) for him who has tasted the sweetness of the 
Lord to return to the empty pleasures of the world; 
nor is it easy to besmirch the snow-white garment 
which has been worn at this feast.’ 

At the age of thirteen his favourite book was the 
New Testament; and the better to appreciate its 
beauty he set himself to learn Hebrew, and later, 
Syriac, with Mgr. Antonio Ceriani of the Ambrosian 
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Library. At the age of seventeen he was admitted 
to the Borromeo College at Pavia where he attended 
the University. Between lectures he usually disap- 
peared, but was punctually in his seat when the pro- 
fessor entered the hall. One of his comrades, more 
enterprising than discreet, discovered that Ferrini 
spent his spare ten minutes in the neighbouring church 
of the Gesu. Later on, when he was himself a Uni- 
versity professor, this habit of a brief visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament was never abandoned. The well- 
trained mind, able to concentrate so readily on scienti- 
fic problems, was not less able to shut out all temporal 
preoccupations when given to adoration before the 
altar. Indeed, so absorbed was he in prayer on one 
occasion, that a thief removed his cloak from his 
shoulders without disturbing him. Another time his 
married sister, who had come to find him in church, 
could not attract his attention and had to wait until he 
rose from his knees to obtain recognition of her 
presence. In his human relationships Ferrini was 
simple, unaffected, always good-natured and often 
gay. There was nothing remarkable in his dress nor 
in his habits. What austerities he practised were un- 
known to his friends. His food was plain; but he 
avoided extremes in fasting when he found that they 
incapacitated him for work. His well-regulated ab- 
stemious life was so ordered as to inconvenience no- 
body. Mountaineering was his favourite recreation, 
and he belonged to the same Alpine Society as Mgr. 
Ratti, our present Holy Father. Accustomed from 
boyhood to climbing expeditions with his father, he 
afterwards made, either by himself, or with a party of 
friends, all the famous ascents of the Alps and the 
Appenines. The book of nature never tired him, for 
he found therein a fresh incitement to piety and 
humility. He recommended mountaineering to his 
students as a means of developing character, and 
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courage to overcome life’s obstacles, and as a safe- 
guard against earthly temptations. ‘When we scale 
the peaks and reach the summit, we are impressed with 
the solemnity and grandeur of Creation and of the 
Eternal God who rejoices the days of our youth—for 
he whose heart is given to God remains ever young.’ 

Indeed, all that this earth offers of beauty was for 
Ferrini a reflection of God’s love and tender solicitude 
for human beings. ‘Art, Science and Nature are but 
a means to lead us to God’ he said. ‘ How often, 
when gazing at a masterpiece in an Italian or foreign 
picture gallery have I stood transfixed almost as 
though I had a vision of God Himself.’ 

His biographer, Dr. Pellegrini, aptly says that Fer- 
rini had the soul of a modern St. Francis of Assisi, 
cognisant and appreciative of the best in present-day 
culture. Ferrini’s angelic purity won for him the 
name of the ‘St. Aloysius of Pavia,’ and his innate 
refinement of feeling coupled with an extraordinary 
capacity for sympathy, and the sense of comradeship, 
made him the confidant and guide of many of his fel- 
low students. Even those who did not share his re- 
ligious convictions understood and respected him for 
the attitude of mind and bearing which were the con- 
sequence of his belief. While a hard-working 
student he always found time to attend the May even- 
ing devotions, often bringing a group of friends with 
him whom he invited to ‘ pay a visit to their Mother.’ 
He took part in religious processions whenever he had 
the opportunity; and to a remonstrance pointing out 
that the dignity of the University required him to re- 
frain from public parades, he replied that it was for 
the sake of the University that he went to pay public 
homage to the Blessed Sacrament ! 

In 1880 he obtained his doctor’s degree with the 
thesis: ‘Homer and Hesiod as helps to the study of 
Criminal Law.’ When asked by Mgr. Riboldi, 
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Bishop of Pavia, who had helped him to make such 
brilliant studies, he silently drew out the Crucifix 
which he always wore beneath his shirt-front. Besides 
a scholarship from the Italian Government to spend 
a year abroad, he also won the Vittorio Emmanuele 
prize of the Banca di Milano, which secured him 
another twelve months in Germany. In a letter home 
Ferrini thus describes his first Sunday in the Church 
of St. Hedwige in Berlin: ‘Could you have seen the 
large number of Catholic University Students at Mass 
in this German Protestant city, you would have 
praised God with me, and exclaimed, zou fecit taliter 
omni nationi! We were indeed all one. 1 felt that 
I was again among my own for we were united in the 
joy of receiving the Body and Blood of Our Lord.’ 
He at once became a member of the Catholic Univer- 
sity Club, and writes: ‘We meet two or three times 
aweek. There is a reading room with all the Catholic 
newspapers and a good little library. Music is a 
favourite recreation, and the Club has just published 
a volume of patriotic, folk and humorous songs, from 
which anything savouring of coarseness has been eli- 
minated. So with music and song, and a glass or two 
of good Bavarian beer, these young men spend a 
couple of hours in guileless merriment . . . Catholic 
Clubs are to be found in most German university 
towns, and while each is independent they are 
federated so as to present a united front of Catholic 
students throughout the land.’ 

Among the friends he made in Germany was Wind- 
horst, the ‘kleine Excellenz,’ and other Catholic nota- 
bilities of this, the Kulturkampf period. At the in- 
vitation of a comrade he joined the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, and great was his delight to discover at 
the first meeting that Dr. Westermajer, professor of 
Botany, was an active member. They became life- 
long friends. Indeed, the attention of the whole pro- 
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fessorial staff was attracted to the gifted young Italian, 
but more particularly was he singled out by the great 
Mommsen and by Karl Zacharia von Lingenthal. The 
latter had a genuine affection for Ferrini whom he 
looked on as his intellectual heir. Before his death 
he bequeathed to him precious manuscripts, so that 
researches in Roman Byzantinism might be carried on. 

After a year in Paris Ferrini paid his first visit to 
Rome, and received Holy Communion at the hands of 
Pope Leo XIII. 

He was appointed to the Chair of Roman Law at 
Pavia at the age of twenty-four. 

The most important work published by Ferrini at 
the beginning of his career was a critical study of the 
Institutia, according to him wrongly attributed to 
Theophilus. In 1885 he published La Storia delle 
Fonti del Diritto Romano, and later the Comfletto 
Trattato Teorico e Pratico del Diritto Penale. Ob- 
viously these labours occupied much of the time that 
he would have liked to devote to religious exercises. 
In a letter to Vittorio Mapelli he says: ‘My poor St. 
Paul lies buried among pandects and documents res- 
cued from the ravages of mice. Shall I ever have a 
fortnight to look after my soul? If at least I had the 
strength to dedicate all to God!’ Yet he never neg- 
lected daily Mass and at a later period Daily Com- 
munion. According to the testimony of one of his 
students, Count Ettore Passi, a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament was in the programme of the professor as 
it had been in that of the undergraduate. He was al- 
ways ready to answer questions, or elucidate obscure 
problems in connection with his subject, and strolling 
with a group of eager students he often took them into 
church for a few minutes, resuming the conversation 
immediately afterwards. 

In 1887 Ferrini was called to the University of 
Messina, and three years later to Modena, where he 
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formed a lasting friendship with Dr. Luigi Olivi, 
Professor of International Law, who perhaps of all 
his friends was allowed the deepest insight to Ferrini’s 
spiritual life. From Olivi we learn of Ferrini’s 
exalted conception of Christian marriage, although 
he himself felt called to the higher state. Among his 
finest religious writings is an Ode to Virginity which 
reveals his own vocation. He had very definite 
notions on the education of women and expressed re- 
gret that so many mothers brought up their girls 
solely with the idea of marriage, instead of preparing 
them primarily to dedicate themselves to the service of 
God in whatever state of life He might choose to call 
them. He believed in the apostolate of an unmarried 
Catholic laity. His relatives and friends often spoke 
to him of marriage, but he playfully put their match- 
making projects aside. Once, when they dilated on 
the charms and wealth of an heiress, he remarked : 
‘As you are so anxious about it, perhaps you will 
manage to secure for me the dowry without the lady’! 
After a skilful manoeuvre which sent him out walking 
with two charming girls he was asked which he pre- 
ferred and answered smilingly: ‘The third’! 

In 1894 Ferrini was summoned back to Pavia where 
he spent the remaining eight years of his life as profes- 
sor, and dean of the Faculty of Laws. 

During this period he collaborated with Father 
Giovanni Mercati in the edition of the eighth volume 
of the Basilica which had been discovered by the latter 
in palimpsests of the Ambrosian Library. This work 
says Professor Brugi, of Padua, is a credit to Italy, 
and for ever associates the name of Ferrini with the 
history of the ancient Greek code of Basilius I (886). 
(The Basilica is another form of the Justinian Code.) 
He also continued the work begun by De Crescenzi 
on the Enciclopedia Giuridica Italiana; and at the 
fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Ambrosius he 
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contributed the Pastille Giuridiche all’ E pistole XX 
di S. Ambrogio, wherein stands revealed the invincible 
attitude of the great Doctor in his struggle against 
Justinian. Unfortunately, Ferrini was cut off by 
death before he could complete the monumental work 
he had in mind : /zfluenza del Cristianismo sul Diritto 
Romano. 

His Esposizione Storica e Dottrinale del Diritto 
Penale Romano was proclaimed after his death at a 
solemn session of the Academy of Science in Rome, 
in presence of the King and Queen, to have won back 
for Italy her former position in this branch of learning. 
The work was said to have been tested by fire, for it 
appeared almost simultaneously with the Romisches 
Strafrecht of Mommsen, who, however, wrote as a 
historian, while Ferrini was more concerned with criti- 
cal interpretations of the ancient text. Ferrini dis- 
agreed with his former teacher on several points, 
notably on the legal basis of the persecution of the 
early Christians. Mommsen held that it was a case of 
coercion by the Roman magistrates, whereas the 
Italian scientist proves that the Christians were judi- 
cially tried and punished as guilty of a crimen maies- 
tatis. 

His Manuale delle Pandette is said to be the best 
modern work showing the importance of the exegetical 
study of pandects. Ferrini’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject was believed by some to be the cause that he re- 
mained single being already ‘wedded to Roman Law.’ 
As a matter of fact he rated it as he rated all earthly 
things when compared with the one important thing of 
life: salvation. ‘One could lose one’s heart to 
Roman Law,’ he once remarked to a friend, ‘ its fasci- 
nation is so compelling—if it were the only aim of 
existence.’ 

While he professed Law at Pavia he continued to 
make his home with his parents at Milan whither he 
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returned for a long week-end. He was a well-known 
figure on the Pavia-Milan express, where he sat in a 
corner of the carriage, either engrossed in his papers, 
or diligently fingering his rosary with his eyes on the 
passing landscape. In 1895 Ferrini was elected 
Municipal Councillor of Milan, and helped to bring 
about cooperation between the Moderates and the 
Catholics. He was a member of the Commission 
formed to oppose the projected Divorce Bill, and a 
promoter of the foundation of a Catholic University at 
Milan. Ferrini was of opinion that Catholics should 
come forward in Italy to influence the politics of the 
country, as their abstention could only be detrimental 
to religion. But he was first and foremost a devoted 
son of the Church, and once declared: ‘I should re- 
linquish my own judgment if the Church were to say 
that what appeared to me black was in reality white.’ 

His unswerving loyalty to the Holy See extended 
to things outside the realms of Faith and Morals; for 
he believed that the Pope, from his position as Head 
of the Church, could visualise more clearly and im- 
partially than anyone else, and also because the Holy 
Ghost assists the Vicar of Christ in the government of 
the Church. With regard to the thorny Roman ques- 
tion he found that fuller recognition of the Pope’s in- 
ternational status would facilitate its solution. 

Brought up in a circle where Rosmini was revered, 
Ferrini had a lively appreciation for the saintly priest- 
philosopher of Rovereto; but when Rosmini’s ad- 
herents protested against the papal decree condemn- 
ing the forty propositions, Ferrini declared that he 
could only pity the recalcitrants. 

Of quiet, shy demeanour, a man of few words in 
society, Ferrini was eloquent on his own subject, giv- 
ing life and movement to ancient Roman institutions. 
A lover of the classics, in conversation with his inti- 
mates he would often quote Homer, Virgil, Dante, or 
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some modern Italian poet whose chaste diction and 
lofty thought was worthy of being committed to 
memory. His universal knowledge caused him to be 
compared to the great men of the Renascence who 
were both artists and savants. 

Ferrini’s friends never knew him to speak evil of 
anybody. Though he condemned sin, he always dis- 
tinguished between the act and the unfortunate sinner, 
preferring to pity rather than to judge. He prized 
the knowledge and intellectual gifts of those whose 
religious beliefs did not coincide with his own and 
gave them both friendship, affection, and—as we learn 
from a friend—especially much secret prayer. He 
defined Protestantism as the kiss of Judas, yet he had 
many friends among Protestants in Germany. Part 
of his life’s programme was to offer prayer and sacrifice 
for his neighbour’s spiritual welfare; and for this he 
set himself to cultivate charity and humility. As a 
member of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul he gave 
both time and money to succouring the poor, from 
whom he said he had learned invaluable lessons. 
Modest in attire, Ferrini was nevertheless neat and 
well-groomed, and almost fastidious about the black 
kid gloves he wore when lecturing. 

Ferrini died on October 17, 1902, at his father’s 
villa at Suna, of typhoid fever contracted on a walking 
tour during the holidays, at the age of 43. The Italian 
Universities have erected monuments to his memory, 
and in the hearts of those who knew him he is vener- 
ated as Ux Santo. 

A. CHRISTITCH. 
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VITA NUOVA 


I 


I found the clue I sought not in the night, 
While wandering in a pathless maze of gloom; 
The sky was hidden behind shapes of doom; 
There was no moon, nor any star in sight. 


My hopes, my dreams and my beliefs were slain; 
Like corpses on a battlefield they lay; 

The world was but a graveyard dark with clay; 
The stiffling cloud denied one drop of rain; 


When from the giddy marge of the abyss 

I cried aloud in agony and fear, 

When suddenly it seemed my single tear 
Stretched and became a shining bridge to bliss. 


I stood before a topless gate. Within 
I guessed the light, I dared not enter in. 


II 


One day I heard a whisper: ‘Wherefore wait? 
Why linger in a separated porch? 

Why nurse the flicker of a severed torch? 

The fire is there, ablaze beyond the gate. 

Why tremble, foolish soul? Why hesitate? 
However faint the knock it will be heard.’ 

I knocked, and swiftly came the answering word, 
Which bade me enter to my own estate. 
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I found myself in a familiar place; 

And there my broken soul began to mend; 
I knew the smile of every long-lost face— 
They whom I had forgot remembered me; 
I knelt, I knew—it was too bright to see— 
The welcome of a King who was my friend. 


III 


My treasure and my resting-place are found, 

My mother-land, my immemorial home; 

Beyond the reefs of treasonable foam, 

I know the lights are flashing on the sound. 
Lightning may strike, and hurricane may blow, 
Whatever shall befall I cannot fear: 

Whether the hour be faraway or near, 

That tranquil harbour shines and waits, I know. 


I know. There is no mortal word to say; 

For what there is to speak is vast and dim; 

But haply, if God please, beyond the day, 
Delivered from the bars and bonds of speech, 
Made strong with language which the angels teach, 
I'll share my secret with the Seraphim. 


MAvRICE BARING. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BUDDHISM AND IMMORTALITY. 


To the Editor of BLAcKFRIaRsS, 


Sir, 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in his article in the April number 
of BLACKFRIARS, makes great sport of Mr. H. G. Wells, and 
there would be no harm in that if Mr. Wells had really said 
about Buddhism what Mr. Chesterton made out. But there 
seems to be a regrettable misunderstanding. 


Mr. Wells, as quoted by Mr. Chesterton, says: ‘ There are 
three principal forms the craving of life takes, and all are evil 
. . . . The second is the desire of personal immortality,’ and 
again: ‘. . . . Nirvana does not mean extinction but the ex- 
tinction of all the futile personal aims that necessarily make 
life base . . . .’ Hereupon Mr. Chesterton rides off on his 
gloriously high horse and has a fine time showing how illogical 
is Mr. Wells to maintain that there is no personal immortality 
and yet that Nirvana does not mean extinction. By some 
astonishing oversight Mr. Chesterton failed to notice that Mr. 
Wells did not say that Buddhism taught that there was no per- 
sonal immortality. Mr. Wells said precisely the contrary, viz., 
that the Nirvana of Buddhism does not mean extinction. But, 
says Mr. Wells, Buddhism does teach that the desire (my italics) 
of personal immortality is evil. Here is the thing which Mr. 
Chesterton missed. There is personal immortality (nirvana) 
but the desire for personal immortality is evil. Now that word 
‘desire’ is the whole point, and the doctrine is not so very 
difficult after all. For example: we Catholics do not deny that 
a Christian state may be rich and that its riches may be enjoyed 
by all; yet we do teach that ‘ the desire of riches (cupiditas) is 
the root of all evil’ (St. Paul, I. Tim. vi, 10). Is there then a 
discrepancy? Certainly not. Both statements are true. Riches 
are good and the desire of riches is evil. 


In the same way the Buddhist says there is personal immor- 
tality of a sort (nirvana), nevertheless, the desire of personal im- 
mortality is evil. And so it is, even for us Catholics, if we think 
of heaven simply as the place where we are glorified. Is this 
not precisely the sense of Matthew xx, 20-23? When our 
Lord rebuked the mother of the sons of Zebedee surely the 
whole point of His rebuke was that she was desiring Heaven 
as a place of personal glorification for her sons. Heaven is not 
such a place. The Catholic doctrine of the Beatific vision im- 
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plies, as the Buddhist doctrine does, that in Heaven we shall be 
beyond the desire of personal glorification and shall delight only 
in the glory of God. 


It is true that among Catholics it is not commonly said that 
the desire of immortality is evil. But that is simply because 
among Catholics the desire of immortality is taken to mean the 
desire of the Beatific vision—union with God. It may be sup- 
posed that the desire of immortality is called evil by the Budd- 
hist simply because he is ‘up against’ a conception of heaven 
as a place of merely personal glorification and gratification. And 
perhaps Mr. Wells may be forgiven for viewing with sympathy 
the Buddhist doctrine for, as a person brought up by and living 
among Protestants, he is properly revolted by the fact that the 
same degraded conception of Heaven is the one commonly held 
by his neighbours. Of course, there is personal glorification 
in heaven—the glorified body of the Resurrection, the glory of 
all the Saints and all the other glories. But these things flow 
out from the Beatific Vision and are, so to say, its panoply. 
They are not the substance but the accidents of immortality. 


Buddhism and Christianity are widely divergent religions— 
the one a false religion, and the other the true religion. What 
we desire therefore, is that non-Catholics shall see the truth 
and deny falsehood. More particularly we desire that ‘ men of 
good will’ shall find the peace of God. Is it not regrettable 
then that such should be ‘ put off’ by mere misunderstanding? 


Yours, &c., 
Eric Git, O.S.D. 
DitcHLInc Common, SUSSEX. 


16/4/23. 


P.S.—When I say that riches are good and the desire of 
riches is evil, of course an inordinate or disordered desire is 
understood. And when the Buddhists say that the desire of 
personal immortality is evil, of course an inordinate or dis- 
ordered desire is understood. For the word ‘ cupiditas’’ means 
an inordinate desire of riches, and the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, like most Indians and Red Indians and like most 
Protestants (and, I suggest, like not a few Catholics, including 
myself, alas!), had a disordered desire of heaven. The doc- 
trine of Nirvana is the Buddhist attempt, however inadequate, 
to counter this disorder. It is necessary, if we wish to convert 
the Buddhists (and Mr. Wells), to show that the Catholic 
doctrine of the Beatific Vision beats the doctrine of Nirvana, 


and at its own game! 
E.G. 
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Correspondence 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir, 
May I write a friendly protest against one sentence in Mr. 
Richards’s article on William Cobbett in the April BLacKFRIARS ? 
‘Cobbett,’ he writes, ‘like the majority of lay Englishmen in 
all ages, whether Catholic or Protestant, considered that the 
essence of religion consisted in the corporal works of mercy.’ 
If Mr. Richards approves this opinion, one wonders whether 
he can have thought out its logic. If essential religion is the 
provision of corporal goods, a_ secularist, even positively 
atheist, philanthropist is a more religious man than any of the 
fathers of the desert; and the command to love our neighbour 
is not the second and subordinate, but the primary and prin- 
cipal law of God. In these days when, especially among the 
Socialists, a philanthropic humanism apes religion, claiming 
to be the purest and truest religion, Christians must be on 
their guard against concession unawares. ‘ Not by bread alone 
does man live . . . Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ ‘If 
I shall give all my substance to feed the poor and have not 
charity, I am nothing.’ ‘An instant of pure love is more 
precious in the eyes of God and more profitable to the Church 
than all other good works together though it may seem as if 
nothing were done’ (St. John of the Cross).—Not, to be sure, 
the teaching of laymen, but authoritative notwithstanding. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. I. Watkin. 
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REVIEWS 


Lumen Curisti. MEDITATIONS FoR EasteR-TIDE. By Mother 
St. Paul. Preface by Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 5/- net.) 

A simple, practical book for meditation or spiritual reading, 
with a sound basis of doctrine, and written with a sympathetic 
insight into the needs of souls. But would not this and other 
meditation books more often attain their end if they were 
headed with the information, in large type, that the reading 
and thinking over the meditation should be but a prelude 
leading to mental prayer proper, in fact to the ‘ colloquy ’? 
This, dismissed in a line or two at the end of several pages of 
reflections, may be mistaken for a mere conclusion of the medi- 
tation, whereas the time of prayer is best spent when it can 
be wholly given to this simple, direct talking to Our Lord, 
either in words or merely mentally, on the subject suggested 
by the book or on any other subject or subjects with only as 
much recourse to the printed page as may be necessary to keep 
this divine conversation from flagging. 

M. B. 


Saint Lypwine or ScurepaM. By J. E. Huysmans.  Trans- 
lated by Agnes Hastings. (Kegan Paul, 6/6 net.) 


The publishers describe this book as a ‘ fascinating bio- 
graphy ’; but there is likely to be divergence of opinion. The 
details of the horrible diseases which afflicted the saint may 
strike some readers as revolting, though Huysmans declares 
his descriptions to be less crude than those of Lydwine’s earlier 
biographers. 

Lydwine was not a born saint, and years passed before she 
understood that her vocation was to suffer in union with 
Christ to expiate the sins of her age. From her sick-bed, on 
which she spent thirty-eight years, she exercised the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy; the former directly, the latter 
through her friends. The author discusses at some length the 
question of vicarious suffering, and his views are orthodox, 
though he expresses them extravagantly. Indeed the whole 
book has an extravagant tone. His ideas of mysticism are not 
clear ; he quotes St. John of the Cross, but his opinions do not 
harmonize with the great mystic’s teaching regarding visions 
and revelations. Huysmans confounds mystical union, which 
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belongs to the order of sanctifying grace, with the extraordin- 
ary and miraculous. He quotes one of Catharine Emmerich’s 
revelations, and accuses a priest of rationalism for not approv- 
ing it. The priest declared ‘that archaeology is founded on 
witness and not on hallucinations... Huysmans exclaims: 
‘What a good sentiment for a priest to utter, and how he 
despises mysticism!’ 

There is an odd story on page 142 which cannot be taken 
literally. No priest could impose suicide as a sacramental 
penance, 

The rendering of Huysmans into English is no easy task, 
but the translator might have allowed herself the use of a 
dictionary. ‘Le Saint-Esprit se proméne au hasard de I’ Europe,’ 
is translated ‘ The Holy Spirit erred and strayed about Europe,’ 
which is an incorrect translation and heresy combined. Is 
there here a subconscious reminiscence of the General Con- 
fession in the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ We have erred and 
strayed from Thy ways, etc’? The translator does not seem 
to be acquainted with the English names of several Religious 
Orders. We get Premontarians, Clarisses and Augustines. 
The names of the saints are equally fantastic: St. Tiburce, 
St. Didace, St. Rite de Cassie, St. Frances de Romaine, etc. 
And what is a ‘ Treaty on the Spiritual life’ ? 

Presumably the house of Kegan Paul has an educated 
reader, and it is strange that so many absurd mistakes have 
been allowed to pass. 

A priest, who is also a competent theologian, was once 
heard to remark that a certain series of books on the mystical 
life was written with a good intention; the same remark may 
be applied to this life of St. Lydwine. 

M. S. 


THE ConveNTUAL THIRD ORDER oF St. Dominic. By a 
Dominican of Stone, with a Preface by Fr. Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., and an Introduction by Fr. John Baptist Reeves, 
O.P. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 3/6.) 


Recently we commemorated the seven-hundredth birthday 
of the Dominican Order by publishing a series of booklets 
dealing with the history of St. Dominic’s venerable but still 
very vigorous family. It was remarked that among these 
records of the various phases and activities of Dominican life 
there was one very conspicuous omission. There was no 
special mention of that very large and influential section of 
the Order which comprises the Conventual Third Order, that 
is, the Tertiaries banded together and living community life 
under the three vows of religion. This omission has now been 
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made good by a Dominican of Stone who has published a 
much fuller and more complete account than it would have 
been possible to compress within the limits of one of the 
centenary pamphlets. It is a stirring record of high endeavour 
and the courageous following out of God’s purposes, telling 
us touchingly of such valiant women as Mother Margaret 
Hallahan, Mother Teresa Matthews and Mother Catherine 
Bathurst and of the noble works that God inspired them to 
found. 

Fr, john Baptist Reeves contributes a valuable Introductory 
Note on the position of the Conventual Third Order in the 
Dominican Family. He writes lucidly and elegantly on the pecu- 
liar Dominican spirit and vocation which he insists is not simply 
contemplari, but contemplata aliis tradere—the communication 
of contemplation to others. There is much misunderstanding 
of what is called the ‘ mixed’ life—the blending of contempla- 
tion with activity. This ‘ mixed’ life is not, so to speak, some- 
thing speckled or parti-coloured, with alternate streaks of con- 
templation and activity: it is the life of one whose contem- 
plation overflows into action—the life of a contemplative who 
does the work of an apostle. 

B. 


Monica’s Mistakes. By C. F. Oddie. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 3/6.) 


Monica, the sprightly heroine of this story, is an attractive 
maiden of twelve years. She is a very lovable human child, 
a strange blend of heaven and earth, yet beneath all her 
roguishness there shines the pure gold of a sterling character. 
The mistakes for which she pays so dearly are either the effects 
of her gay exuberance or the inspirations of a spirit of generous 
self-sacrifice. She faces the very real difficulties that can tor- 
ture a child with a heroism that is spontaneous and unselfcon- 
scious. There is no‘ piosity’ or ‘ priggishness’ in any charac- 
ter in this book. The children who read it will not feel that 
they are being preached to, yet they will find goodness set 
before them as something exceedingly attractive and desirable. 
Miss Oddie has given us a joyful little book. True, we are 
saddened by the tragedy of Eileen’s death, yet we are not 
overwhelmed with a despairing sorrow. The tears are always 
rainbowed with a radiant hope. We are particularly grateful 
to Miss Oddie for her happy little panegyric of Dickens. 
Monica’s Mistakes is a most recommendable book written by 
one who has a reverent understanding of children. 
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Two Mystic Poets AND OTHER Essays. By K. M. Loudon. 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 3/6 net.) 


The three essays in this book were written for a private 
Reading Club. The ‘ Mystic Poets ’ are Crashaw and Vaughan, 
and the essay they inspire is in no sense critical, but rather 
(as the occasion demanded) a useful introduction to the work 
of two poets who had a certain elementary mysticism in com- 
mon. In this connection the paragraph on pp. 8 and g deserves 
some commendation. But it is a pity that a misprint should 
have been allowed to creep into Crashaw’s most famous epi- 
gram, quoted on p. 4. 

The second, and longest, essay, is an instructive considera- 
tion of the Arthurian Legend as presented by Malory and 
Tennyson. This is the best paper in the book both for treat- 
ment and historical research. 

After reading it, with the fascination Lancelot always can 
evoke, the third essay, ‘ East and West,’ seems rather sketchy 
and hurried. Nor do the two representatives chosen to illus- 
trate the two hemispheres, Tagore and Stevenson, seem par- 
ticularly happy. At least, R.L.S. has the very minimum in 
common with Tagore. Stevenson always strikes one as a 
lover of fresh air, of hills and the sea: a glad and healthy 
poet. There is nothing creeping or morbid about him. He 
eschews ‘this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all 
shut,’ and suchlike gloominess of the Eastern singers. 

And why should the author revive the ancient gibe about 
monastic life on page 86? E. E. 


CatHoLic StuDENT’s Arps To THE BisLe. By Fr. Hugh Pope, 
O.P., S.T.M., D.Ser. (Vol III). (B.O. & W., 7/6.) 

With the publication of the third volume of his Catholic 
Student’s Aids to the Bible Father Hugh Pope, O.P., has com- 
pleted a work which, already accepted in seminaries and pres- 
byteries as indispensable, will remain for many years a familiar 
book among students. 

We have now a work in English that can take its place 
beside, and we hope win the success that has been attained by, 
the French Manuel Biblique of Vigouroux-Brassac. We have, 
further, a book that will dispense English Catholics from the 
necessity of consulting ‘ Bible’ Companions’ written by Pro- 
testants. We have, still further, the mature teaching of a 
thorough scholar, as a mere glance at the footnotes of the 
present volume will sufficiently indicate. There is scarcely a 
modern contribution, Catholic or Protestant, to any question 
affecting the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse that has 
not been duly considered by Father Pope. 
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But the feature of the book before us is not so much the 
acquaintance with the writings of modern scholars, as the 
wealth of material derived from the Fathers of the Church. 
There are not wanting men who still imagine that the study 
of the Bible began with the Reformation. Even Catholic 
scholars were inclined for a time to borrow more from Pro- 
testants than from the Fathers, until Leo XIII in the immortal 
Providentissimus Deus warned them not to forget the guidance 
given by the master-minds of the Church. How thorough and 
reliable is this guidance can be seen on page after page of 
Father Pope’s book. Without exaggeration he writes on 
page 69: 

‘The work done by such giants as Origen, St. Chry- 
sostom, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, and 
on some particular points by St. Athanasius, is an un- 
dying asset to the Christian Church, and never has been, 
nor ever will be, surpassed.’ 


The best part of the present volume is that dealing with the 
Acts of the Apostles, but sane criticism and cautious state- 
ment are scarcely ever wanting. Disputed points are discussed 
with fairness to all opinions worthy of consideration. Occa- 
sionally the author is over-cautious, thereby leaving the 
student rather perplexed. Thus on page 51, the ‘most pro- 
bable’ order of the Epistles is given as 1-2 Thessalonians, 
Galatians, 1-2 Corinthians, etc.: later, page 155-156, we are 
given to understand (rightly, we believe) that Galatians is the 
first of the Epistles; but on page 384 it is suggested that this 
Epistle may belong to St. Paul’s third mission. Some state- 
ments call for qualification or modification. The tradition for 
St. Peter’s Antiochian Episcopate is not so ‘ vague’ as Father 
Pope seems to imply (p. 93): the interpretation of Rom. xv, 
20-23 (p- 94), is hardly an improvement on that which the 
author rejects, and, we think, slightly misrepresents. Further, 
in view of the excellent articles by Dom. Chapman in the cur- 
rent Journal of Theological Studies, the remarks on the Vul- 
gate text of the Epistles (pp. 52, 173) will need revision. 

For reasons which cannot be given we are not inclined to 
hold the opinion (though a common one) expressed on page 
210 that the Thessalonians had received spurious letters pur- 
porting to be sent by St. Paul. We prefer to think that 
2 Thess. ii, 2, refers to the first Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which had been distorted by misinterpretation and gossip. 
With regard to the mysterious ‘ witholder’ in 2 Thess. ii, 7, 
more might have been said in favour of the opinion (which is 
not without Patristic support) that St. Paul is simply referring 
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to the Holy Spirit. The Greek expression is identical with 
that in Wisdom i, 7, where manifestly it refers to the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

The Appendix on the Brethren of the Lord is perhaps the 
weakest part of the work. Unfortunately the author seems un- 
aware of the masterly treatment this question received from 
the pen of Dom. Chapman in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, 1906. 

Eight excellent maps and a good index accompany this third 
and best volume of Father Pope’s Aids. Professors of Sacred 
Scripture will thank the author for the help he offers to their 
students. Many others will draw profit from the work, finding 
it, as Archbishop McIntyre declares in the Preface, ‘an excel- 
lent piece of apologetic to confront modern criticism.’ 


T. E. Birp. 


Can TuEese Tuincs Be? By Cecilia Hill. (Hutchinson, 7/6 
net.) 

This is a book which should charm the reader, especially the 
Catholic reader who has been to Lourdes. Not that it is a 
‘pious’ book, or a propagandist book, or anything of that 
sort, though we can indeed conceive no more effective propa- 
ganda than its quiet pages, wherein the works of faith and 
love are described objectively, without a note of aggressiveness 
or bad temper. (That is it: the book is serenely good-tem- 
pered.) But, after all, this is by the way: the main interest 
lies in the story, a simple story—and not perhaps very new— 
of a love which passes through the Sea of Misunderstanding 
to the Shore of Perfect Bliss. However, the passage is a very 
interesting one, both in the complication from which it starts 
and in its dénouement. It is, moreover, enacted in an interest- 
ing setting. For most of the time we are at Argeles in the 
Pyrenees, and the authoress succeeds in conveying to us a 
good deal of the mountain purity of that country of rocks and 
rushing streams. And some of its history also. For the climax 
we are at Lourdes, and Lourdes works the spiritual healing 
which unties our knot. We are very grateful for the book, 
and not least of all for its genuine yet unexaggerated Catho- 
licism. 


Cuitp Mepiums. By Irene Hernaman with an Introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton. (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, 
1/-). 

There is something hideously revolting in the thought of 
training English children from the age of ten upwards to 
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become Spiritualistic mediums. That sacred thing, a child’s 
mind, always impressionable and always generously responsive 
to good impulses, should never be offered any evil under the 
semblance of good. Yet according to this booklet, we read 
that at the present time, 13,340 child members of the ‘Lyceum’ 
Union or Spiritualistic Sunday Schools are being systematically 
taught the unwholesome art of giving up their minds and 
bodies as means through which ‘the spirit people can hold 
converse with those on earth.’ The graduated course of 
instruction, besides initiating the young mind into the mysteries 
of ‘ trances,’ ‘ clairvoyance’ and ‘ clairaudience,’ denies such 
fundamental doctrines as the necessity of baptism, and makes 
out God to be an emanation of the creature. 


We have lately seen the protest against the ‘Red’ Sunday 
Schools (where children are taught to despise all authority, 
human and divine) take shape in a monster petition to Parlia- 
ment. This beautifully printed booklet, if it is only circulated 
as it deserves, will doubtless arouse a similar protest against 
this even more directly diabolical peril that threatens the 


souls of thousands of English children. 
D. B. 
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